GBTQ persecution to give the keynote at a peace conference — again 
News, page 4 | Editorial, page 18 
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‘MIDSUMMER 


GETS A 1960S 
MAKEOVER 
AT SAC STATE 
THEATER 
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FEATURED SOCIAL MEDIA 





On a post about delays to the Union expan- 
sion project, Facebook user Elizabeth Armit- 
age commented “Clearly they are not making 
adequate time projections for these things. 
They need to get it together, because their 


lack of effective planning is seriously hurting students.” Let 


us know what yeu think at Facebook.com/StateHornet. 








< STAFF 


A tree fell outside Sutter Hall on April 15, 
blocking a lane of traffic on J Street and 
damaging the fence lining. Our reporter Eric 
Jaramishian was on campus and tweeted a 
video of the scene. Follow @TheStateHornet 


for more live updates of news and events on campus. 


Follow us on Instagram to get a look at Sac- 
ramento State alumna Terra Lopez’s exhibit 
“This Is What It Feels Like” when it comes to 
the University Library April 23-24. ‘The exhibit 


is open to everyone but is intended to be expe- 


rienced by men, as its goal is to “provide the experience of 
being on the receiving end of catcalling,” Lopez said. 


% NEWS IN BRIEF 


SEXUAL ASSAULT AWARENESS: 
Sexual Assault Awareness Month has 
been bringing events to students all month 
long, such as Coffee and Consent and a 
showing of “The Vagina Monologues.” 
Upcoming events include the “This Is 
What It Feels Like” exhibit on April 23- 
24, Denim Day on April 25 and the £7th 
annual Take Back the Night event on 
April 26. Denim Day was started after a 
rape conviction in 1998 was overturned 
after the Italian Supreme Court ruled 
the survivor implied consent by helping 
the offender remove her tight jeans. That 
ruling was later overturned. 


To stay up to date with news, 
go to statehornet.com/news 
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CORRECTIONS 


In Volume 72, Issue 25 of The State Hornet, there are no 
corrections listed. 


Cover photo by Mission of Norway to the 
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NEWS ‘ 


CONTROVERSY AMID PRESIDENTIAL VISIT 


GHANAIAN PRESIDENT ASKED 
TO VISIT SAC STATE FOR AFRICA 
PEACE AWARDS DESPITE 
HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATIONS, 
INCLUDING LGBTQ PERSECUTION 


Claire Morgan 
Qjemapelleclaire 


Sacramento State President 
Robert Nelsen addressed recent 
“concern and opposition” to the 
upcoming visit of the President of 
Ghana, Nana Akufo-Addo, in an 
email to the campus community 
‘Thursday. 

Ghana has_ been 


by numerous groups, including 


criticized 


Amnesty International and _ the 
Human Rights Organization, for 
its treatment of LGBTQ people, 
prisoners and people with disabili- 
ties and mental health issues. 

Akufo-Addo will be delivering 
the keynote speech during the Af- 
rica Peace Awards dinner at Sac 
State on Saturday, April 28. 

The host of the event, the Cen- 
ter for African Peace and Con- 
flict Resolution, recommended 
Akufo-Addo be the keynote speak- 
er to President Nelsen, according 
to the center’s director Ernest 
Uwazie. 

“We have a leader that has 
demonstrated exemplary leader- 
ship in the rule of law and peace; 
we thought it would be-good to 
tap into his experience to share 
with us,” Uwazie said. “When 
we have such demonstration of 
statesmanship and commitment 
to peace and justice, we thought 
it was good to recognize that and 
honor that.” 

In the email Thursday, Nelsen 
said that Akufo-Addo has “de- 
monstrable commitment to the 
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rule of law and good governance, ” 
yet noted that the visit has been 
met with “concern and opposi- 
tion” from some members of the 
campus community due to the 
treatment of LGBTO citizens in 
Ghana. 

“In Ghana, the rights of 
LGBTOQIA citizens are heavily 
suppressed, and homophobic at- 
tacks are common,” Nelsen wrote. 
“These laws do not reflect the val- 
ues of Sacramento State, nor do 
they align with our mission.” 

Amnesty International noted 
several concerns over the state 
of civil liberties in Ghana in its 
2017/18 report on the country. 

“Concerns were raised around 
unfair trials and poor prison con- 
ditions for people on death row, 
as well as the shackling of people 
with psychosocial disabilities,” the 
report said. “LGBTTI people con- 
tinued to face discrimination, vio- 
lence and police harassment.” 

The Human Rights Organi- 
zation reported that “unnatural 
carnal knowledge” is criminalized 
in Ghana under its Criminal Of- 
fenses Act. This offense includes 
any sexual act other than “penile 
penetration of ... a vagina.” 

Violations of the law are pun- 
ishable by three years in prison. 

“I believe in respect, compro- 
mise, mediation, and understand- 
ing — all core values not only of 
Sacramento State but also of (the 
center), Nelsen’s email said. “Uni- 
versities, including Sacramento 
State, must be a space where free 


_ speech is actively encouraged.” 
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Mission of Norway to the EU via Wikimedia Commons 


Nana Akufo-Addo poses at the European Development Days forum in Brussels on June 7, 2017. Akufo-Addo 
will be delivering the keynote speech at the Africa Peace Awards dinner at Sac State, despite numerous 
human rights concerns surrounding Ghana, particularly with regard to LGBT citizens. 


Akufo-Addo is a member of 
the New Patriotic Party, whose 
leadership has recently said that it 
does not support the legalization 
of homosexuality. 

When The State Hornet asked 
for comment from the Sac State 
PRIDE Center, it was directed to 
John Johnson, the director of the 
Centers for Diversity and Inclu- 
sion, who said he would be inquir- 
ing about the selection process for 
speakers. 

“The PRIDE Center has no 
comment in response to the se- 


lection of Nana Akufo-Addo as 


the keynote for the 27th Annual 
Africa Peace Awards Dinner oth- 
er than to say that we will reach 
out to Dr. Ernest Uwazie, the Di- 
rector of the Center for African 
Peace and Conflict Resolution 
(CAPCR), to discuss the speaker 
selection process,” Johnson said 
in an email to The State Hornet. 
“T would say that I am personally 
interested in how the speaker is se- 
lected — what factors go into the 
selection — and who is involved in 
the process. 

“When we consider things like 
AB 1887 and the current USS. 


President’s ongoing efforts to roll 
back protections for transgender 
people, a campus pattern of rec- 
ognizing political leaders who 
have not been vocal advocates for 
the rights of all of their citizens 
warrants a conversation, at least 
before any kind of public condem- 
nation from me or CDI. I will be 
reaching out to Dr. Uwazie’s office 
to schedule a meeting.” 

This is not the first time Sac 
State has invited a speaker to the 
conference controversial for his re- 
cord on human rights. 

Nigerian President Goodluck 


erry 


Jonathan — 
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By Amanda Lucidon / White House via Wikimedia Commons 


Nigerian President Goodluck Jonathan was invited to Sacramento State 
in 2016, a decision which was met with controversy. Jonathan cancelled 


the event due to a medical problem. 


“It's disappointing that the Center for 
African Peace and Conflict Resolution has again 
chosen to honor a head of state from a 
country known to persecute LGBTQ folks, as 
they did previously when they invited the 
Nigerian president two years ago. Human rights 
violations also falls out of alignment with a 
mission for true peace and conflict resolution.” 


- David Heitstuman 
Executive director of the Sacramento LGBT Community Center 


who signed legisla- 
ture preventing gay marriage and 
advocacy of it in Nigeria in 2014 
— was scheduled to speak at the 
event in 2016, but cancelled due 
to illness. 

Kenneth Kaunda, the 
ident of Zambia from 1964 to 


pres- 


1991, was the keynote speaker at 
the event in 1995. Kaunda led 
a one-party dictatorship before 
eventually allowing a referendum, 
in which his party was swept out 
of office. 

Then-program coordinator of 
the PRIDE Center, Chris Kent, 
told The Sacramento Bee that 
Sacramento-area LGBTQ leaders 
and supporters had planned a pro- 
test during Jonathan’s speech. 

“The intentions behind and 
the consequences of the legislation 
passed in Nigeria do not align with 
our mission or our vision here at 
Sac State,”’ Nelsen wrote in a mes- 
sage sent to the Sac State commu- 
nity in 2016. “Jonathan’s presence 


on our campus should in no way 
indicate that we, as a Hornet Fam- 
ily, condone what is happening in 
Nigeria because of the passage of 
these laws.” 

David Heitstuman, the exec- 
utive director of the Sacramento 
LGBT Community Center, said 
that he does not think that inviting 
Akufo-Addo is in alignment with 
inclusionary values. 

“It’s disappointing that the 
Center for African Peace and 
Conflict 
chosen to honor a head of state 


Resolution has again 
from a country known to perse- 
cute LGBTQ folks, as they did 
previously when they invited the 
Nigerian president two years ago, ” 
Heitstuman said in an email to 
The State Hornet. “Human rights 
violations also falls out of align- 
ment with a mission for true peace 
and conflict resolution.” 

Tickets for this year’s dinner 
will be $55 per, person .or, $1,000 
for a table of eight people. | 
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Ghana has been cited by many groups for 
various human rights violations. Here are 
some of the most recent. 


™ 


Section 104(1)(b) of Ghana’s Criminal Code mandates that 
“unnatural carnal knowledge” — which ts used to describe 
all sex besides vaginal sex between a man and a woman — 
will result in up to 3 years in prison. Members of the 
LGBTQ community are often beaten and otherwise 
mistreated m Ghana. 
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Ghanaian citizens who have either real or believed mental 
disabilities are sometimes shackled at prayer camps. A 
study done by Human Rights Watch found that the people 
held in these camps are treated inhumanely — often not 
being unshackled for multiple days in a row, and not given 
enough food to survive. 


Ghana is one of the world’s top gold producers, however, 
thousands of children are employed tn gold mines across 
the country. They often work long hours in dangerous 
conditions, as mercury and other harmful chemicals are 
used to extract gold. Children suffer from numerous health 
problemsas a result of this, ranging from spinal damage 
from heavy lifting to respiratory disease from breathing in 
chemicals. 








- TNEWS : 
More freshmen taking at least 15 units 
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UNIVERSITY CREDITS GRADUATION INITIATIVE 2025 WITH GRAD RATE PROGRESS 


Yajayra Gonzalez 
@Miss_Yajayra 


Only 27 percent of first-year 
State 
were taking at least 15 or more 


freshmen at Sacramento 
units in 2013. Due to these low 
numbers, Graduation Initiative 
2025 was enacted to boost grad- 
uation rates. Now, 84 percent of 
first-year freshmen are taking a full 
course load of at least 15 units, ac- 
cording to the University. 

James Dragna, the executive di- 
rector for University Initiatives and 
Student Success, said attending to 
eraduation rates has always been 
an issue for Sacramento State. 

However, Dragna said _pro- 
grams to address and provide sup- 
port for challenges that students 
face have been created. 

“This has been a little bit differ- 
ent in that we are not attempting 
to just look at students in terms 
of their retention at the Universi- 
ty, but more specifically, to move 
graduation rates has meant a dif- 
ferent combination of interven- 
tions and services along with the 
services that we have already, and 
those that we have been initiating 
within the last two years,” Dragna 
said. 

Sociology major Yesenia Guti- 
errez plans to graduate in May. It 
has taken five years. 

“T ended up switching my major 
from nursing to sociology because 
it was like 100 people waitlisted 
for classes that I wanted and could 
never get,” Gutierrez said. “Im- 
pacted majors like nursing I don’t 
think can happen in four years. It 
just depends on your major.” 

Ivan Serrano, another graduat- 
ing senior and a communications 
studies major, said it took him five 
years to graduate as well. 

“T feel like Sac State does try to 
make the option available to grad- 
uate in four, but I think there is an 


ow" 


issue with impacted classes that 
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According to the College of Continuing Education, if a student takes 15 units every semester, or 30 units throughout the year, and or takes summer 
session classes, they can graduate in four years. 


makes it difficult because that’s 
what happened to me,” Serrano 
sald. 

Dragna explained the problems 
the University has had in the past 
in terms of graduating students on 
time. 

Dragna said that over the last 
three decades, Sac State’s gradu- 
ation rate in four years has been 
largely stagnant, around 8 percent. 

“Whatever we had been doing 
along the way wasn’t really chang- 
ing that percentage; in the past we 
tended to fix the problem like this 
by offering new programs,” Drag- 
na said. “The issue of our four- 
year graduation rate had never 
been attended to the way we are 
trying attending to now. 


“Tt is a dramatic difference in — 


expectation, and the University is 
doing a remarkable effort to make 
that possible by hiring instructors, 
to bring on new faculty members, 
and we were opening up over 
1,250 seats for students.” 
According to the College of 
Continuing Education, if a stu- 
dent takes 15 units every semester, 
or 30 units throughout the year, 
and or takes summer session class- 
es, they can graduate in four years. 
If they take summer classes at 
Sac State through the Initiative, 
first year students will get one unit 
discounted, second year students 
will get two units discounted and 
third years and above will get three 
units discounted for summer ses- 


sion up to $1,000. 


According to Dragna, Gradu- 


ation Initiative 2025 is providing 
incentives and financial support to 
students so that they can graduate 
in four years. 

Some of the incentives include 
gift baskets, a lottery of $100 in 
coupons to use throughout the 
University, as well as electronics for 
the students who pledged to take 
15 units every semester and have 
gone through with it. 

“IT wish I would have had the 
same incentives and opportunities 
that my little brother has now as 
a freshman because I think that 
that would have helped me grad- 
uate sooner,” said senior biology 
major Anna Plascencia. “My big- 
gest problem was money; I always 


wanted to take summer classes at 


Sac State but it was so expensive.” 


According to the office of In- 
stitutional Research, Effective- 
ness, and Planning Sac State has 
increased its graduation rate from 
8.8 percent in 2016 to 11.8 percent 
in 2017. 

Senior Elizabeth Sanchez, a 
child development major, still has 
her doubts. 

“IT don’t know how the school 
expects us to graduate in four 
years while being a full-time stu- 
dent, working part-time, interning, 
attending your family, having a so- 
cial life, and somehow try to take 
care of yourself all at the same 
time,” Sanchez said. “There is no 
way students can do everything we 
do in four years and still maintain 
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€€ Do you think it is reasonable to 
expect students to graduate in four 
years with a bachelor’s degree? ») 





SAYS 


With Sacramento State pushing Graduation Initiative 2025, which 





is aimed at helping students graduate in four years, we asked stu- 
dents if they think graduating in four years is a realistic goal. Tell 
us what you think by using the hashtag #SacStateSays on social 


Media. 





“No, | don’t so. | think it 
just has a lot to do with 
ow much tuition is. You 
have to make very little 
money to even get fi- 
nancial aid, so generally 
you have to work while 
you go to school. Unfor- 
tunately making money 
takes precedence over 
taking a full load, so it 
ends up taking longer.” 


“I'm able to do the four 
because I’m choosing 
to do summer classes. 
With that in mind, I’m 
doing it in the amount 
of time, but I’m spend- 

ing longer doing it.” 


- Richard Deubel 


Mechanical engineering 


- Cheyenne Costa 
Sociology 


7 st he y 





“| wouldn't expect 
them to. It’s actually 
a lot of work to 
graduate in four years. 
In my major it’s hard to 
get into my classes.” 


- Tiffany Young 
Kineswology 





“It depends on the major. 
| think that depending 
on the difficulty of the 
courses, the amount of 

courses and the units you 

are accounted for, that it 
could take a long time.” 


- Aaron Johnson 
Mechanical engineering 
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Thomas Frey 
@ThomasFreyRP 


Jordyn Dollarhide 
@jordydollarhide 


#SacStateSays 


“No, definitely not. There 
is so much pressure to 
do extracurriculars out- 
side of your academics 
as far as internship op- 

portunities. | have to 
have a job just to go to 
school. | think it’s really 
hard unless you have a 
full ride through schol- 

arships. It’s hard for 
your average student.” 


- Andrew Sareeram 
Business finance 
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Student fights for free period products on campus 





FEMININE HYGIENE ITEMS HAVE NOT BEEN AVAILABLE IN SAC STATE RESTROOMS SINCE 2009 


Dayla Cook 
@daylapearl 





Sacramento State senior Jes- 
sica Swan is troubled by what 
she sees as the lack of feminine 
hygiene products available on 
campus. 

In an email sent to President 
Robert Nelsen, the Women’s 
Resource Center and Associated 
Students, Inc., Swan voiced her 
concerns with a particular em- 
phasis on how this affects students 
and the homeless. 

“T guess it never really dawned 
on me until recently that homeless 
people get their periods,” Swan 
said. “They have the bare necessi- 
ties, exactly what they need — but 
those essentials are basic.” 

As previously reported by ‘The 
State Hornet, 10.9 percent of 
CSU students reported experi- 
encing homelessness one or more 
times in the last 12 months, ac- 
cording to a study conducted by 
two CSU principal investigators. 

In Swan’s email, she men- 
tioned California Assembly Bill 
10. AB1O, signed into law last 
October, was widely-supported 
by ASI and the University. 

AB10 requires schools with 
students in grades 6-12, and with 
at least 40 percent of students 
under the federal poverty line, to 
stock period products in half of 
the restrooms. 

According to Swan, it was 
found that women and girls miss 
days of school as a result of get- 
ting their periods, resulting in a 
barrier to their success. 

While the passing of AB10 was 
celebrated, colleges and universi- 
ties are not covered by the law. 

“When a student is trying to 
get their degree and struggling 
with housing, the last thing we 
might think of is period prod- 
ucts,” Swan said. “But choosing 


between a $5 box of tampons and * empty. <= eS we ee fe 


making rent that month should 
not be a choice anyone in our 
campus community has to make.” 

Aisha Engle, a program co- 
ordinator for the Women’s Re- 
source Center, said that the center 
has been providing tampons and 
maxi pads for the campus com- 
munity for a significant amount 
of time. 

According to Engle, the Wom- 
en’s Resource Center receives 
funding from the University that 
allows the center to purchase fem- 
inine hygiene products, but only 
if they’re available through the 
CSU Campus Marketplace. 

The GSU Marketplace is an 
e-procurement — supplier-based 
catalog that affords faculty and 
staff the opportunity to purchase 
goods to support the academic 
and operational needs of their 
department, according to Sac 
State’s website. 

“The thing is that it’s not a 
sustainable thing for the Women’s 
Resource Center to be the only 
stakeholder in the campus-wide 
delivery of tampons and maxi 
pads,” Engle said. “The hope 
would be that this would be some- 
thing that is taken on by the larger 
institution in regard to providing 
(feminine hygiene products) for 56 
percent of our population of stu- 
dents here, if not more.” 

Engle said providing these re- 
sources is imperative to the needs 
students. 

“This is not unprecedented,” 
Engle said. “Other institutions 
are thinking, “Well, how can we 
provide this resource to all cam- 
pus community members?’ It’s 
just a matter of getting stakehold- 
ers on board.” 

According to Engle, Sac State 
once provided tampons and maxi 
pads for purchase in the women’s 
bathrooms. However, because of 
the recession and lack of funding, 
most of those dispensers are now 
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Feminine hygiene products are currently only available free of cost at the Women’s Resource Center at 
Sacramento State. Facilities Management stopped providing tampons and maxi pads in bathroom dispensers 


in 2009. 





“The hope would be that this would be somethi 
by the larger institution, in regard to providin 


"9 that is taken on 
(teminine hygiene 


products) for 56 percent of our population of students here, if not more.” 


- Aisha Engle 


Women’s Resource Center program coordinator 





Facilities Management Direc- 
tor Daryn Ockey said his depart- 
ment stopped providing tampons 
and maxi pads in the summer of 
2009, placing the onus on budget 
challenges. 

“Before we stopped supply- 
ing feminine hygiene products, 
we were spending money repair- 
ing damaged dispensers that ap- 
peared to be used infrequently,” 
Ockey said. 


While most tampon and maxi 
pad dispensers remain empty, 
Ockey said there are no plans to 
resume providing feminine hy- 
giene products at this time. 

Swan remains diligent about 
finding a sustainable solution for 
Sac State. 

“We can not allow our diver- 
sity, one of our most valuable 
resources and a point of pride 
for myself ,personally,. to be, neg- 


atively impacted because we did 
not provide a sanitary napkin to a 
person in need,” Swan said. “Our 
diversity is not just a point of 
pride for me personally but one 
of our most valuable resources as 
a campus community. This is why 
period products need to be added 
as a resource on our campus, so 
our whole campus can succeed.” 
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NEW ASI REPRESENTATIVES ANNOUNCED 


NOEL MORA, RACHAEL DAL PORTO WIN IN UNCONTESTED PRESIDENTIAL RACE 


Eric Jaramishian 
@FEjaramishian 


The presidential ticket of Noel 
Mora and Rachael Dal Porto won 
after running unopposed in the 
Sacramento State Associated Stu- 
dents, Inc. elections on April 11-12. 

The position of president was 
one of five positions that had just 
one candidate running, Of the 13 
positions available, an additional 
five will remain vacant running af- 
ter the results were announced on 
April 12. 

Last year when Mia Kagianas 
won the presidency, just three po- 
sitions, including hers, were con- 


tested while 10 candidates ran 
unopposed. 
Mora is presently the ASI vice 


president of academic affairs and 
will be taking over the office cur- 
rently held by Kagianas at the be- 
oinning of the fall 2018 semester. 
Mora said his previous role will 
help him on ASPs biggest stage. 

“It helps to be able to know who 
to go to, what structures are in place 
to be able to navigate those, and 
then advancing the issues that we 
want to tackle and to improve the 
quality of life on campus,” Mora 
said. 

This was the first year that the 
use of slates were not allowed in the 
race. Slates allowed students run- 
ning for different positions to cam- 
paign together, especially if they 
knew each other and had similar 
policy ideas. 

Last year’s ‘Vote Empower!’ 
slate had a representative win in 
every category. Mora and Dal Por- 
to were the only members of the 
“Take Action’ ticket this year. 

The numberof students voting 
increased from 7.4 percent in 2017 
to 8.8 percent this year. 

“That is an amazing number,” 
Kagianas said before announcing 
the winners. 


The ASI Board of Directors 
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Noel Mora and Rachael Dal Porto react to their victory in the Associated Students, Inc. elections on April 11, 2018. Mora and Dal Porto ran for 
president and vice president unopposed, respectively. 


will be almost completely new in 
the fall. Drajywanee Dickerson will 
return to be the director of Health 
and Human Services while Dal 
Porto is currently Mora’s assistant 
as vice president of academic af- 
fairs. Dal Porto also sits on the Stu- 
dent Fee Advisory Committee and 
the Sustainability Committee. 

Mora and Dal Porto said that 
they want to increase student 
awareness in what ASI does and 
plan to visit every club and every 
classroom to explain what ASI has 
to offer in the coming year. 

“] think that they are both run- 
ning for a presidential ticket to- 
gether to support one another fits 
naturally towards what they are 
cartently doing workdtig'ay4'team 


in their current roles,” Kagianas 
said. 

‘The closest race of the night was 
between Christian Miguel and Ma- 
diha Chohan for director of social 
science & interdisciplinary studies. 
Every race was decided by at least 
100 votes except for this one, which 
Miguel won by 24 votes. 

Of the five candidates who ran 
unopposed this year, three of them 
had at least 10 percent of voters 
check the option ‘vote of no confi- 
dence.’ If that number had exceed- 
ed the amount of votes the unop- 
posed candidate received, then that 
office would have been vacant. 

Additional reporting by Conna 
Gutierrez 
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2018 ASI ELECTION RESULTS: 


Noel Mora - President 

Rachael Dal Porto - Executive Vice President 

Brandon Fischer - Vice President of Finance 
Andrew Vonwal - Vice President of University Affairs 

Jose Arias-Ruiz - Vice President of Academic Affairs 
Katherine Bahena-Benitez - Director of Arts & Letters 
Nora Ali - Director of Engineering & Computer Science 
Drajwanee Dickerson - Director of Health & Human Resources 
Christian Miguel - Director of Social Science & Interdisciplinary Studies 


The positions of director of undeclared students, director of natural 
sciences and mathematics, director of business and director of 
education remain vacant. 
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Safety lifts weights, opposing players off the ground 
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Anderson overcomes knee injury to become a leader on football team 


Thomas Frey 
@ThomasFreyRP 


With the spring football sea- 
son finished and fall approaching, 
Sacramento State junior safety 
Immanuel Anderson thinks about 
the trio of current running backs 
on the roster who are entering 
their sophomore seasons. 

As freshmen, Bryant Perkin- 
son, Elijah Dotson and Isaiah Ga- 
ble each had a different specialty 
and combined for 1,443 yards 
on the ground and 10 rushing 
touchdowns. 

Anderson has never carried 
the ball in a Sac State uniform, 
but when he was asked if he could 
carry the football, he replied with 
a slight laugh “yes.” 

“T definitely tell my coaches all 
the time, just give me five plays 
at running back,” Anderson said. 
“IT don’t even need the ball, just 
let me block or something. I joke 
about it, but the thing is ’'m kind 
of serious about it.” 

The itch to do everything is 
something that Anderson has had 
since before he played on both 
sides of the ball at Elk Grove 
High School, where running back 
was a position he starred in and 
was projected to play in college. 

His desire to play on both sides 
of the ball came about five years 
before Anderson entered high 
school, when he began playing as 
a 9-year-old living in Vallejo. 

Anderson said he began his 
football career because he was too 
young to play basketball. After 
going to a football camp, he was 
selected to be on a youth team. 
Anderson played tackle football 
for about five years before enter- 
ing high school. He moved to Elk 
Grove when he was 12 years old 
and went to high school there two 
years later. 

As a high school freshman on 
junior varsity, Anderson’s star 
power was apparent. He dom- 
inated on both sides of the ball 
and was called up to the varsity 


squad for the playoffs. 

When his sophomore year be- 
gan, Anderson started the season 
on varsity before injuring his left 
knee two games into the season. 

Anderson said that his father 
went to his coaches to see what 
his son could do to get better even 
though he wash 1 playing 10 the 








Fe 

He said that every ae he 
would ask his mom to drive him 
to the gym. While he wasn’t able 


to get better on the field, he was. 
able to get better off of | it in 1 time : 



















summer, eed to sonal: out 
to coaches at San Diego State and 
Fresno State. 

However, he was a high an 
senior without a future collegiate 
home — which changed when he 


stepped on to the Elk Grove High : 


School football field against Na- 


pa’s Vintage High School in the | 


playoffs on Nov. 14, 2014. 

Anderson said he was getting 
anxious about his future. He tried 
not to think about the fact that he 
had reached the playoffs of his se- 
nior season and still received zero 
scholarship offers. He had some 
interest from San Diego State and 
Sac State, but nothing was locked 
in. 

He said he didn’t know what 
else he had to do to get schools’ 
attention. He was a playmaker on 
both sides of the ball. Entering 
that night, he averaged 9.1 yards 








= arship ight after the game. : 


: n said. “When I first told my 
wed Seen on 1 both es | 
the ball. ae a Ss ees she just burst out — 
g and h p crying.” | 
But when Anderson got to 
a college, the Hornets had trou- : 
_ ble winning. They won just four om 
* combined games in his first | 
ie seasons. 


the team more than - 
doubled that with seven wins | 3 


weight | lifted on ‘the squat a | 
~ rack at 565 “pounds despite | 
only weighing 200 pounds. | 


per carry on the ground with |] 
trips to the end zone. At safety, he 
led the team in tackles and sacks. 

But that night, Anderson’s en- 
tire life changed because he made 
a difference on every part of the 
stat sheet. He started the game 
off by blocking a punt and then 
scored two rushing touchdowns, 
had two iyecerons, each 2 






and after the playoff game; he 
no longer needed to worry 
about if he would receive an 
offer, however, because Sac | 


State offered him a schol- 


noment,” Anderson 


mom that day when I got the 







In his junior year, _. 4s 


and he had 59 tackles in- | 

cluding 10 for a loss. 
Anderson is also second | 

on the team in terms of | 


He said that his work ethic 

he learned from his sophomore 
year in high school has helped 
him throughout his collegiate 
career. 

“He has been a very key com- 
ponent to our growth the last 
three years,” said Sac State coach 
Jody Sears. “He has been through 
some trials and some hard seasons 
(and) as a leader, he is very good 
leading by example. He is prob- 
ably one of the hardest working 
guys in our program. 

“When you have one. of 


He had gotten past : a bad sal 
jury during his sophomore season 
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your best leaders being the hard- 
est 
you've got a chance to be very, 


worker in your program, 
very good because he makes 
those around him, especially the 
younger guys — just naturally in- 
fluences them to become better.” 

“It’s pret playing against him 
in practice,” said Sac State junior 
quarterback Kevin ‘Thomson. 
“He flies around, and he makes 
you better. He is a leader on de- 
fense; we like being able to prac- 
tice against top-level players and 


: SHAUN HOLKKO - The State Hornet 

Sacramento State junior Immanuel Anderson said he is happy 
with the seven wins the football program had a season ago, 
but says the goal is to make the playoffs this year. The Elk 
Grove High School alumnus was fourth on the team in tackles. 


he is one of those.” 

Anderson said that winning 
seven games last season was en- 
joyable and fun, and that he is ex- 
cited to see what the senior-heavy 
team can do in 2018. 


* Ander- 
“We. are trying to do 


“We’re not done yet,’ 
son said. 
something that has never been 
done at Sac State and that is to go 
to the college playoffs. We are try- 
ing to build this program up and 
do something special.” 


Additional reporting by Shaun Holkko 
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ANNUAL SCRIMMAGE 6 
ENDS SPRING BALL 


Football team begins 
5-month wait for fall season 


Eric Jaramishian defense. Sac State coach Jody 


Sears said the players chose not 








@k faramishian to tackle in order to preserve their 
bodies. 
The Sacramento State foot- The Hornets will now have to 


ball team ended its 14-day spring . wait five months before they can 
practice season with its annual begin the fall football season in 
scrimmage on Friday at Hornet early September. 
Stadium. 

Although there was no tack- 












oR MORE CAI. Sacramento State sophomore running back Isaiah Gable avoids a defender as he runs with the ball during the 
oe annual spring football game at Hornet Stadium on Friday, April 13, 2018. 


STATEHORNET.COM 
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ling, the scrimmage allowed the 
Hornets to practice live in-game 
scenarios between the offense and 





The Sacramento State defensive line stops junior quarterback Kevin Thomson from advancing up the field Sacramento State junior wide receiver Damon Jackson catches a pass 
during the annual spring football game at Hornet Stadium on Friday, April 13, 2018. during the annual spring football game at Hornet Stadium on Friday, April 
; 13,2018... ; jee 
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Hornets avert disastrous season 


After an injury-filled start to the year, seniors offer change of pace 


Thomas Frey 
*  @ThomasFreyRP 


As the Sacramento State gym- 
nastics team left the University 
of Alaska Anchorage and its mi- 
nus 9 degree weather on Feb. 3, 
it seemed like the Hornets’ season 
was completely turned around. 

Sac State — which finished its 
year at the NCAA Regional on 
April 7 — didn’t get the overall 
score it wanted, but the energy 
the team had been looking for 
through the first four meets was 
finally there. 

With the season officially over, 
it’s clear that the meet in Anchor- 
age set the tone for the remainder 
of the year. 

In the final two-thirds of the 
season, the Hornets were led by 
the positive energy that seniors 
Caitlin Soliwoda, Courtney So- 
liwoda, Annie Juarez, Courteney 
Ng, Lauren Rice and Jennifer 
Brenner exhibited. 

The Anchorage meet was 
the fifth of the season, but the 
first one that Sac State gymnasts 
wished counted toward their per- 
formances as a team. 

The four meets in the month 
of January took the team to lows 
it couldn’t have imagined head- 
ing into the season. First, Court- 
ney Soliwoda tore her Achilles 
‘Tendon before the season began. 
Then Caitlin Soliwoda left the 
first meet of the season early at 
Stanford on Jan. 8 with a heel in- 
jury and missed the Washington 
meet on Jan. 12. 

‘The Washington meet would 
be the first one where Juarez 
would compete as an all-around- 
er, but it would also be the last one 
that Rice would be an all-around- 
er in. 

Rice made back-to-back post- 
season appearances during her 
sophomore and junior years; it 
seemed like she was poised to re- 


turn for a third time. 

However, the landscape of 
the season changed at the end 
of Rice’s third pass on her floor 
routine. 

During her final landing, she 
fell and tore ligaments in her an- 
kle that would keep her out of the 
lineup until the final meet of the 
season. 

“I was standing right there 
when it happened,” Juarez said. “I 
still have nightmares about it. We 
weren't doing very well until that 
happened and that was just lke 
a bomb dropped. In our minds, 
Lauren Rice is always depend- 
able; she is invincible.” 

The Hornets struggled in the 
next two meets without Rice and 
everything spiraled out of control 
in the fourth meet of the season at 
San Jose State on Jan. 26. 

The team had three falls on the 
balance beam and six falls total as 
the team scored only a 191.775. 

“After San Jose, I was like, 
‘We're not qualifying as a team,’ ” 
Caitlin Soliwoda said. “That was 
the meet that I knew this wasn’t 
going to happen.” 

After a mandatory condition- 
ing practice early the following 
morning, the seniors held a play- 
ers-only meeting where one gym- 
nast at a time said what each is 
bringing to the team and what 
they could improve on. 

And that worked. The team’s 
positive energy was apparent from 
the first routine back in Alaska. 
The gymnasts coveted winning 
the “stick-stick,” which is awarded 
to competitors who nail landings. 

This momentum carried into 
the rest of the season and the 
team’s leaders started producing 
quality meets. 

Brenner was one of the seniors 
who rode the momentum to the 
regional in Salt Lake City. She 
qualified as a floor alternate after 
having five scores of at least 9.800 
in the final half of the season. 
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Sacramento State senior gymnast Courtney Soliwoda, middle, celebrates after recording a 9.875 in her final 
routine with senior Caitlin Soliwoda, right, running after her on senior night at the Nest on Friday, March 16, 


2018. 


Until that point, she had recorded 
only one such score. 

Juarez had her first career score 
above 39 in Alaska and went on 
score above 39 in five more regu- 


lar season meets while qualifying 


for regionals as an all-arounder. 

Caitlin Soliwoda went on to 
qualify for a second straight sea- 
son as an all-arounder after aver- 
aging a score of above 39 for the 
entire season. 

Her twin sister Courtney So- 
liwoda qualified on beam for the 
second straight season and scored 
9.875 three times after the Hor- 
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nets’ trip to Alaska. At the region- 
al, she finished in 20th place on 
beam with a 9.800 and performed 
at the same time that Juarez was 
doing her floor routine. 

“What was great about going 
the same time as Annie was that 
I had familiar music, familiar sur- 


3 


roundings,” Courtney Soliwoda 
said. “It was a blessing in disguise 
to go at the same time as Annie, all 
Hornets going, it was the perfect 
way, we were all getting noticed.” 

In the all-around event, if Cait- 
lin Soliwoda or Juarez didn’t finish 


in the top two of.individuals who 
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weren't on teams that qualified for 
nationals, their careers would be 
over. They were both right in the 
mix but the scoring on the uneven 
bars was vastly different between 
all four judges. 

For Juarez, the scores ranged 
from 9.600-9.800 and for Solwo- 
da, the scores ranged from 9.700- 
9.900. The differed so 


much, which ending up virtually 


scores 


eliminating each from moving on. 

In the end, Soliwoda finished 
in 11th place, while Juarez fin- 
ished in 13th, ending their careers. 
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STATE ASSEMBLY BILL LOOKS TO AMEND TRAVEL BAN 


UC, CSU programs could use state funds to travel to banned areas ~ 


Sami Soto 


@itssamisoto 


A bill in the 
State Assembly 1s 

the 
travel 


challenging 
statewide 
ban against eight 
that dis- 
criminate against 
LGBTQ people — 
if successful, the 
state university sys- 
tems would be able 


states 


to send athletic and 
academic teams _ to 
banned states using state 
funds. 

Assemblyman  Mat- 
thew Harper, R-Hun- 
tington Beach, 
duced Assembly 
2389 on Feb. 14, 
saying he believes 
it’s unfair that stu- 
dents are caught 
in a political fight. 

‘Travel to eight 
states in total us-, 


intro- 


Bill 


ing state funds is 
prohibited 
states having laws that California 


those 


due to 


lawmakers say are discriminato- 
ry against LGBTQ people. ‘he 
states banned are Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Texas, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, North Carolina, South Dakota 
and ‘Tennessee. 

“T’m someone who doesn’t 
like students being used as pawns 
between political states,” Harp- 
er said. “Every state has its own 
ability to decide for themselves — 
and to use students is wrong.” 

Harper’s bill looks to amend 
the travel ban in order to allow 
California to fund athletic and 
academic teams to travel for com- 
petitions. Coaches would also be 
allowed to make recruiting trips 
to the banned states on the tax- 
payer dime. 

The _ travel 


ban has re- 






stricted future scheduling 
opportunities for Sacramento 
State sports teams. Recruitment 
trips have also been limited, as 
expenses are paid out of pocket. 

Sac State Athletic Director 
Mark Orr said that funding ath- 
letic trips to banned states for 
national tournaments is not a 
problem they have faced yet, but 
it could arise in the future. 

This past March, the San Di- 
ego State men’s basketball team 
made the NCAA ‘Tournament 
and played its first game in Wich- 
ita, Kansas. Private funds had to 
be used to cover expenses for the 
team. 

Currently, the Athletics De- 
partment is utilizing donations 
and private gifts to fund trips to 
banned states for recruiting. 

“We certainly don’t have the 
amount of resources that Cal 








Sadana a te 
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Berkeley, UCLA or some of those 
big universities have,” Orr said. 
“The unfortunate thing with us 
having to use funds for recruit- 
ment trips is that there’s less dol- 
lars to support our student-ath- 
letes in different ways.” 

One of the limited number of 
recruiting trips last year to ‘Texas 
resulted in the Sac State men’s 
basketball team acquiring junior 
guard Jordan ‘Tolbert. ‘The Hous- 
ton native was one of four players 
to appear in all 32 games for the 
Hornets this past season. 

Though Sac State recruits 
across the globe, women’s bas- 
ketball, men’s basketball and 
baseball are the University’s pri- 
mary sports that recruit in these 
banned states. Texas, in particu- 


ee 


lar, is home to some of the biggest 
recruiting events for basketball. 

“Tt’s kind of an odd feeling 
that I can pay state funds out of 
the budget for a coach to go to 
Canada to recruit a young per- 
son, but I can’t pay for them to go 
to Texas or Kansas or whatever,” 
Orr said. “So it’s a weird set up 
for us.” 

The travel ban not only pro- 
hibits athletic teams from using 
state funds to travel to the eight 
states, but academic competition 
as well. The Sac. State Debate 
Team travels across the state for 
tournaments, but given the op- 
portunity, it would be unable to 
travel to a banned state due to 
lack of funding. 

“Tf our national tournament is 
held in a state on the list, we are 
not allowed to use our funding to 
attend,” said Sac State Debate 
Team Director Kristen Tudor. 
“The national tournament of the 






Cross Examination Debate As- 
sociation was in Kansas a couple 
years ago, so we would not have 
been able to attend.” 

The bill proposed would give 
programs like the debate team an 
opportunity to travel nationally 
using state funds. 

The legislation recently went 
before a committee, where it 
failed to pass with eight no votes 
and only two yes votes. It was 
then granted reconsideration. 

Harper said he understands 
the chances of the bill passing are 
slim, but he is continuing to push 
it forward. 

“T’'m not under the illusion 
that a number of legislators are 
going to change their mind,” 
Harper said. 
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- New art exhibit on campus catcalls students 


Nick Minges 
@nickminges 





Terra Lopez, a Sacramento 
State alumna and the lead singer 
of the electronic duo Rituals of 
Mine, is bringing her emotionally 
charged installation “This Is What 
It Feels Like” to the University Li- 
brary early next week. 

The installation will be open 
from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Monday, 
April 23 and ‘Tuesday, April 24. 

The exhibit is open to everyone 
but is intended to be experienced 
by men, as its goal is to “provide 
the experience of being on the re- 
ceiving end of catcalling.” 

It consists of a small dark room 
hidden by a curtain. Willing partic- 
ipants find themselves enveloped 
in darkness and facing a hang- 
ing pair of headphones, through 
which they can step into the shoes 
of a woman being harassed. A sin- 
gle mirror leaves them completely 
alone. 

The catcalls start with confident 
greetings like, “Hey, girlie,” but 
they eventually devolve to verbal 
abuse and dehumanization. “You 
look like you give good head,” one 
VOICE Says. 

The grating voices spill out of 
the shadows with piercing vitriol. 
“What, you don’t speak?” a man 
asks. “I wanna f— you,” another 
says. 

It’s a bold display — and one 
the Sacramento native has been 
taking to as many locations as pos- 
sible since its debut at ArtStreet in 
February 2017. 

“It kind of blew up with the 
press after the debut show, and be- 
cause of that we got international 
interest,” Lopez said. 

She also said she’s been working 
to bring the exhibit to every city in 
America. Festival and large-scale 
event organizers have been reach- 
ing out to her ever since her Sacra- 
mento debut, and the exhibit even 
got attention from Mayor Darrell 
Stemberg. 

It’s an idea “I’ve always had,” 


Lopez said. 


“I grew up around really severe 
domestic violence with my mother, 
and as a kid I felt just really helpless 
and angry for a really long time.” 

Though in her adolescence, she 
said, she didn’t have the power to 
do anything about it. 

“One night sitting with a group 
of friends — all women — we got 
on on the conversation of catcall- 
ing and harassment, and all the 
women in the circle started sharing 





their experiences,” she said. “And I 
was really appalled by my friends 
and what they go through every 
single day compared to my guy 
friends. 

“After talking to my friends and 
hearing their experiences, and my 
partner’s experiences, and even 
(reflecting on) my own and my 
mother’s, all of that made me re- 
ally angry.” 

But the anger experienced that 
evening was just the beginning 
for her, and she’s no stranger to 
belting emotional tomes into a 
microphone. 

“Tm the type of person where, 
if there’s an issue, I’m going to try 
to fix it,” Lopez said. 

The disparity between the so- 
cial perspective of men and wom- 
en was glaring for her, and was 
made even more obvious through 
the exhibit. 

“It’s really hilarious,” said Lo- 
pez. “Grown men are scared to go 
into the exhibit. ‘The first question 
a lot of guys ask is, ‘?m not going 
to be touched, am I? I don’t want 
to be groped.’ ” 

The exhibit does not involve 
any touching. 

Once concerns are assuaged 
and the men are inside, Lopez 
said most men are affected by the 
exhibit. 

“A lot of men are crying,” she 
said. “Some are apologetic and 
ashamed.” 

The reactions are wide-rang- 
ing. ‘he best reactions from men, 
for Lopez, are when they want 
to make up for their own actions, 
call out their friends in the act, 
and re-evaluate the way they treat 





Photo courtesy of Terra Lopez 


Artist and Sacramento State alumna Terra Lopez sits in front of the feedback wall at her interactive exhibit, 
‘This is What it Feels Like.’ The installation is coming to the University Library breezeway on Monday, April 23 


and Tuesday, April 24. 


women day-to-day. 

Reactions from women are 
quite different. Some are very an- 
ery after listening to all or part of 
the 30-minute audio loop. 

“Some 
completely crying because it hits 
home,” Lopez said. “Most women 
are very thankful.” 

The overwhelming response 
has been unexpected for Lopez. 
She admits she expected it to only 
be a one-time event, especially 
since it was her first-ever exhibit. 

“Thad this idea in my head and 


women come _ out 


didn’t know when I would have the 
time,” she said. 

Sacramento’s ArtStreet had a 
call for artists and offered funding 
to the best submission. 

“There was a deadline in fifteen 
minutes, so I drew out my idea on 
a napkin, took a picture of it on 
my phone, and sent it in, and it got 
chosen,” Lopez said. 

The installation includes a 
feedback wall that participants 
can write on to describe their 
experiences. 


Lopez said on the opening 


night, people wrote things like “T 
was catcalled on my way to this 
exhibit” or “I was followed this 
morning.” 

She also commented on the 
large number of women who 
have been chased or attacked for 
not responding positively to these 
advances. 

“It leads to more danger for 
women,’ she said. “It raises all 
these questions as to how women 
should respond, and the answer is 
that we shouldn’t even have to wor- 


ry about that.” 
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Photo courtesy of Shahera Hyatt 


Shahera Hyatt performs a comedy routine at Best of San Francisco Stand Up at the Hobart in San Francisco on Friday, March 30, 2018. Hyatt will be one of six performers on stage at 


Capital Storytelling on April 26. 


MEMBERS OF COMMUNITY SHARE STORIES 


SAC STATE PARTNERS WITH VERGE CENTER FOR THE ARTS FOR STORYTELLING SERIES 


Will Coburn 
@ WillHearYou 


Sacramento State has part- 
nered with the Verge Center for 
the Arts to present Capital Story- 
telling, an event featuring person- 
al, real-life stories from members 
of the community. 

At the event, six performers 
will tell true stories from their lives 
alongside certified deaf interpret- 
ers. Performers include Sac State 
students, alumni, faculty and oth- 
er community members. 

The event is happening Thurs- 
day, April 26 from 7-9 p.m. at the 
Verge Center for the Arts on,the 


corner of 7th Street and S Street. 
Admission is $7 for the public 
and $3 for Sac State students with 
a valid OneCard. Tickets can be 
purchased at the door, and food 
and drinks will be provided. 
Capital Storytelling is orga- 
nized by Sac State professor Lisa 
Cantrell, who has hosted a series 
of workshops ahead of the event, 
where participants learned how 
to hone stories from their life into 
engaging live performances. Par- 
ticipants also learned how to work 
with certified deaf interpreters. 
While many American Sign 
Language interpreters are hear- 
ing, and ASL isn’t their native 
language, in, most cases, certified 


deaf interpreters are either deaf 
or hard of hearing — and sign 
language is typically their first 
language. 

The deaf interpreters have 
been given a transcript of the sto- 
ries that they can work with. 

“This is something [’m still 
learning about, but they’re two 
different languages,” Cantrell 
said. “Most sign translators in- 
terpret content, but when you’re 
doing something as subtle as sto- 
rytelling or improv, you need to 
work with a deaf translator to 
bring that context.” 

Cantrell said there’s an im- 
portant aspect to live storytelling 
that other mediums; don’t have. 


“When you learn how to tell 
stories you learn how to do them 
for everything,” Cantrell said. 
“Bringing people into a physical 
space and hearing stories is how 
you foster a community.” 

One of the storytellers for the 
upcoming event, Shahera Hyatt, 
is a Sac State alumna and no 
stranger to performing on stage 
— she’s a veteran of the Sacra- 
mento Comedy Scene. 

Hyatt explained how she chose 
which story to tell. 

“I was interested in something 
that would be really poignant, 
and went with something that 
was really transformative to me,” 
she said... 


» @ : 


Hyatt discussed the time she 
brought a child who had been 
sleeping outside into her home. 

“This one is going to be pret- 
ty earnest and intellectual,” she 
said. “This is going to me more 
like what I do for work.” 

Hyatt is a social worker for 
the California Homeless Youth 
Project. 

“In my comedy I can get into 
social justice, but it’s more of a 
subtext,” she said. “Here it’s go- 
ing to come more forward.” 

The next series of workshops is 
planned for the fall, and Cantrell 
hopes to eventually host Capital 
Storytelling three to four times a 
year. 
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TESSA DEVERE - The State Hornet 


Hammock Club members and non-members alike gather for a Monday evening meeting on April 2, 2018 in a grouping of trees between Riverfront Center, Lassen Hall and the bus stop. 


HANGING OUT WITH HAMMOCK CLUB 


SAC STATE GROUP AIMS TO PROMOTE “STRESS-FREE ENVIRONMENT, RELAXATION 


Tessa DeVere 
@ TessaDe Vere 





With all the shady trees bloom- 
ing on the Sacramento State 
campus, the members of the 
Hammock Club are taking in the 
scenery. Its members can be spot- 
ted on Monday and ‘Thursday 
cye Digs. SO, 2 loa SDat IDPS 


tween Riverfront Center and Las- 


sen Hall, near the bus stop. 

This club was founded two 
years ago to build community 
among students. It started with 
just some friends hanging out in 
hammocks, but now the club or- 
ganizes trips for its members fea- 
turing hikes and camping. ‘here’s 
even a hike planned with Peak Ad- 
ventures later in April. 

Their hope for the club is that 
it will serve as an invitation for 


others to come relax. Hammock 
Club secretary Jess Long de- 
scribed what the club is like. 

“You come hang out about 
once or twice a week, or whatev- 
er, and you’re just around people 
who want to have a good time,” 
she said. 

There are no requirements for 


this club, other than, perhaps, a 


love for the outdoors. 
There are no dues and no 


mandatory attendance. You don’t 
even need a hammock; the club 
usually has extras. 

Sosken 


said the hammocks are just an ice- 


Vice President Anna 


breaker to make new friends. 
“You don’t need a hammock, 
you don’t need to know anyone,” 
Sosken said, explaining that any- 
one can join the club. 
President ‘Trent Simonson said 
the best place on campus to ham- 


mock is simply anywhere there are 
two trees a good distance apart. 

He said the club aims to pro- 
mote a “stress-free environment.” 

“If you want to nap, come 
set up your hammock and take 
a nap,” he said. “If you want to 
do some homework, that’s no 
problem, just do your homework. 
Otherwise you can socialize and 
hang out with others that enjoy 
hammocking.” 
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HYPPOLYTA’S A HIPPIE IN NEW PLAY ~ 


‘MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM’ GETS 1960S MAKEOVER IN SAC STATE PRODUCTION 


Corina Gutierrez 
@Connagl311 


The audience erupted into 
applause as the opening perfor- 
mance of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” came to a close in Shasta 
Hall. 

The play, a comedy written 
by Wiliam Shakespeare in 1596, 
was transformed by faculty di- 
rector Christine Nicholson into a 
production set in the late 1960s. 

The stage displayed a neon 
colored town below a large or- 
ange sun, sitting ironically in the 
middle of a starry sky. 

When transitioning from the 
first to the second scene, the cast 
danced across the stage seamless- 
ly distracting the audience as the 
town turned to a forest with tall 
trees. 

Jolie Meade, playing the role of 

Helena, said the cast performed 
a special show in the morning 
for a group of high school stu- 
dents, in addition to the evening 
performance. 
“They both went very well,” 
she said. “We've had a lot of time 
to prepare, so | think everybody 
had good energy. It was a good 
day.” 

Meade talked about what the 
cast can do to improve. 

“There’s always little things 
you can do to prepare, even just 
getting more in depth with a char- 
acter, which is something that 
we ll continue to work on even 
as the show progresses,” Meade 
said. “We have a very good group 
of actors and such a great direc- 
tor. Christine is amazing, so she 
just makes the experience even 
better.” 

The enthusiastic cast per- 
formed with little to no noticeable 
mistakes, and there was clearly 
chemistry between the characters. 

One Sac State theater major 
who saw the show, Laura Padil- 


Photo Courtesy of Sacramento State 


Nathaniel Montes, Panagiotis Roditis, Ben Thomas, Violeta Pilipchuk, Samaria Sylvester, and Arslan Saeed 
perform during the Sacramento State Department of Theatre and Dance’s production of ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ on April 11, 2018 in Shasta Hall. 


la, said she came to support her 
classmates — but she said she’ll 
be back to watch it another night 
for a class assignment. 

“I thought it was great how 
they brought Shakespeare into 
the 1960s, as an adaption with 
the costumes and music,” Padilla 
said. “I loved it.” 

The adaption included music 
from ‘he Beatles, which the cast 
sang live. For some scenes, the lyr- 
ics were adapted to fit the play. 

McKenzie Lopez, who played 
the role of Hippolyta, said she 
was impressed by her peers. 


4 


“The audience reacted very 
well,” Lopez said. “Shakespeare’s 
hard. It’s really hard to under- 
stand, and it’s even harder to 
make entertaining, and I think 
our show really did that well.” 

Samaria Sylvester, who played 
Snug, said there were parts when 
the audience didn’t laugh, which 
she said “gets scary.” 

Sylvester’s character is a weld- 
er that later becomes a lion. She 
laughed as she said the lion’s 
mane “got a little out of control.” 

Sylvester said she was proud of 
her castmates. 


“Everyone pushed through. 
There were a lot of obstacles to- 
night, lots of people’s eyes were 
hurting and some people had 
back strain, so shout out to every- 
one who pushed through all the 
pain and did their job,” Sylvester 
said. 

The play runs through April 
22. ‘Tickets can be purchased on- 
line or in person at the State Hor- 
net Ticket Office — though the 
student discount is only available 
in person. 
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William M. Firaneck, World Economic Forum and Nana Akufo-Addo - CC BY 2.0 Wikimedia Commons 


From left, fromer Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda, former Nigerian President Goodluck Jonathan and current Ghanian President Nana Akufo-Addo have all been invited to give 
keynote speeches at the Africa Peace Awards annually held at Sacramento State and organized by the University’s Center for African Peace and Contlict Resolution. 


Sac State shouldn't honor repressive leaders 


President Robert Nelsen would 
probably never invite Donald 
Trump to Sacramento State to 
speak at a banquet. But if he did, 
it would be very hard for campus 
community leaders to keep silent 
or shrug it off. 

Yet when Nelsen approved the 
April 28 visit of Ghanaian Presi- 
dent Nana Akufo-Addo — who 
leads a government that arrests 
people for being gay and shackles 
mentally ill and disabled people 
in prayer camps — the response 
from those on campus who claim 
to care about marginalized people 
failed the high-minded idealism 
they espouse. 

In Ghana, gay relationships are 
illegal. Not gay marriage, mind 
you — it is illegal for any two peo- 
ple of the same sex to have sex and 
is punishable with three years in 
prison per offense. 

This isn’t the first time that this 
particular banquet has invited a 
speaker noted for his country’s hu- 
man rights problems, either. 

In 2016, former Nigerian Pres- 
ident Goodluck Jonathan was in- 
vited but didn’t show up to speak 


at the event because of an illness. 
In 2014 he signed a law not only 
prohibiting same-sex marriage, 
but public support of it as well, ac- 
cording to The Sacramento Bee. 

Kenneth Kaunda, the pres- 
ident of Zambia from 1964 to 
1991, was the keynote speaker at 
this same event in 1995. Kaunda 
led a one-party dictatorship for 
those decades before eventual- 
ly allowing an election that led 
to the removal of his party from 
power. As for homosexuality, it re- 
mains illegal in Zambia under the 
same law that is used to prohibit 
bestiality. 

LGBTQ people who end up in 
prison in Ghana are often subject- 
ed to sexual and physical abuse, 
according to a report prepared 
in-part by the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Law and a 2012 
report from the U.S. Department 
of State. 

More common than imprison- 
ment for gay sex, however, are rov- 
ing bands who attack people they 
suspect of being LGBTQ that are 
rarely followed-up on by police. 

The 2012 State Department 


report tells of about nine men 
who were “beaten with sticks and 
canes” for being suspected of be- 
ing gay and were forced out of 
their town. 

One Ghanaian man, Kwaku 
Adepa Riche Dallas, was forced 
to go on the run this year after a 
group of 30 people stormed the 
home of the man they believed 
to be his romantic partner before 
stripping his clothes and lynching 
him. 

And none of this is to mention 
the atrocities committed against 
the disabled and mentally il in 
Ghana, or the rampant corrup- 
tion that Freedom House notes 
in its most recent report on the 
country. 

While it would be one thing 
if Akufo-Addo were coming to 
campus for some legitimate aca- 
demic purpose — such as a ques- 
tion-and-answer session where 
students could ask him about his 
country in a cross-cultural ex- 
change — this is not what the 
University has in mind, according 
to the event’s website. 

Hearing from people of dif- 


fering perspectives and opinions 
should not be an issue at a uni- 
versity — but hosting a repressive 
leader as your guest of honor at a 
banquet is a different story. 

In having Akufo-Addo come 
to campus but following up the 
invitation with a denouncement, 
Nelsen is trying to have his cake 
and eat it too. 

But make no mistake about it: 
the fact remains that the persecu- 
tion of LGBTQ, the mentally ill 
and disabled people in Ghana is 
simply not unacceptable enough 
when it comes to who is invited to 
be honored at campus dinners. 

When asked for its comment, 
the Sac State PRIDE Center — 
one of two avenues for representa- 
tion of LGBTQ students on cam- 
pus — referred ‘The State Hornet 
to John Johnson, the director of 
the Centers for Diversity and 
Inclusion. 

Johnson said the PRIDE Cen- 
ter has “no comment,” though he 
added that he wants to figure out 
more about the selection process. 

This is unacceptable. Why 
does the PRIDE Center even ex- 


ist if it has “no comment” about 
the leader of a state that allowed, 
according to the Human Rights 
Campaign, a roving band of com- 
munity leaders and police to burn 
a woman because she was believed 
to be gay? 

Would 
groups be treated this way if the 
University was throwing a ban- 
quet with someone who is involved 


other marginalized 


in their persecution, or are the 
struggles of LGBTQ people lesser 
than those faced by other groups? 

Perhaps every student — 
whether from a marginalized 
community, or not — needs to ask 
themselves that next time they see 
a high and mighty SacSend email 
from Nelsen denouncing “hate” 
or the latest ‘Trump policy. 

At the very least, Akufo-Ad- 
do should be made available for 
questions — while he is here — 
about the atrocities that go on in 
his country before he attends the 
peace dinner. 

Perhaps then there will be 
some value in the visit, rather than 
just the further marginalization of 
Sac State’s LGBTQ: community. 
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sanitary equality 


Claire Morgan 
@jemapelleclaire 


A Sacramento State student 
has penned an open letter to 
President Robert Nelsen, the 
Women’s Resource Center and 
Associated Students, Inc. advo- 
cating for access to free feminine 
hygiene products on campus. 

We Sac State students should 
be with her. 

Let me share a personal anec- 
dote with you — something that 
all of us People With Vaginas 
experience. 

It’s a school day and I have 
reached the end of my period, 
or so I think. Surprise, surprise, 
during the second class of the 
day, my period is back with a 
vengeance. 

I reach into my bag in an effort 
to take care of the problem and 
I realize that I am not equipped 
with the proper materials needed 
for feminine health care which 
can include a variety of things 
like Midol, tampons and different 
types of pads. 

At this point, ’m much more 
concerned about how I’m go- 
ing to do damage control than 
whatever is happening in class. 
I’m faced with a couple options: 
go home and get supplies, ask a 
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Kameron Schmid - THE STATE HORNET 


A recent movement to make feminine hygiene products free on college campus deserves support. 


fellow Person With A Vagina, or 
go to the student store and buy a 
marked up box of tampons. 

Though Sac State has the dis- 
pensers available, they have not 
offered feminine hygiene prod- 
ucts since 2009. That means that 
students who want to buy a tam- 
pon or a pad must purchase them 
from a campus store. 

The tampons offered at the 
University Bookstore are $6.99, 
with tax. The same exact kind 


of tampons can be found on 


i 
« 


Walmart’s website for $3.83. 


According to the Free the 
Tampon Initiative, 86 percent of 
women have started their period 
in public without the supplies 
they need. Forty-eight percent of 
women obtained their supplies 
from a tampon or pad dispenser 
in a public restroom. 

For many good reasons, we 
are bombarded with free con- 
doms on campus there’s lit- 
erally a condom cart that makes 
stops in the University Union. 
This is a good service that makes 
it so financial cost isn’t a hurdle 


for safe sexual activity. But still... 

Even for college students, sex 
is a choice. Getting a period is 
definitely not. Part of me won- 
ders if the reason for this is be- 
cause condoms are related to the 
health of men. 

For sanitary reasons, we are 
offered toilet paper and _ seat 
covers in restrooms. We’re also 
offered soap, water and paper 
towels. Bleeding out onto desks 
and chairs on campus is also a 
sanitary issue — but we are af- 
forded no products to tend to this 





normal bodily function. 

There’s only ONE place on 
campus that offers free tampons 
and pads — the Women’s Re- 
source Center. Tampons should 
be as widely available as toilet pa- 
per, paper towels and condoms. 

Sac State is a bit behind on the 
times — lots of colleges are pro- 
viding tampons to their students: 
Brown, Columbia, University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln, and Universi- 
ty of Minnesota. 

So where are our hygiene 
products, Sac State? 





SAG STATE! 


Now that you’ve heard our opinion, let us know what you think! Send letters 
to the editor to editor@statehornet.com or submit them in-person at Del Norte 
Hall, room 1006. Letters must be signed and may be edited for length and 
clarity. Use the hashtag #SacStateSays to weigh in on social media! 
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